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from the immediate recognition of the moral quality
of actions which have been many times in our
thoughts. As just mentioned, in childhood we were
taught innumerable things, which we must, or must
not, do, and since the period of childhood we have
been teaching ourselves, with the aid of experience
and reason, similar lessons, and thus we have been
forming vast classifications of such things, and when
in the course of our daily lives the temptation, the
impulse, the occasion for doing any one of them arises,
we do not go through any consideration of the con-
sequences which may flow from the contemplated
conduct; all questions concerning its propriety have
already been met and answered by early instruction
or self-discipline; the act contemplated is at once
perceived as falling within a class, the distinguishing
characteristic of which is that it ought, or ought not,
to be done; oughtness or ought-notness is the quality
of the class, and affects the mind immediately, in
like manner as the qualities of physical objects, such
as whiteness, or smoothness, or hardness. This
instantaneous recognition of the quality of actions
founded on early teaching or self-discipline is, I
apprehend, the feeling akin to the voice of conscience,
which is often called our moral sense, or the sense
of ought, or ought not. The utility of such a guide we
readily understand. Were it necessary for us in our
ordinary conduct to be pondering upon possible
consequences at every point, life would be the scene
of constant perplexity. The conclusions of reason
tested by countless experiences, arranged and classi-
fied, are like the digested wisdom of a body of ad-